BY DENNIS BYRD 
MICHAEL D’ORSO 


“There was a time when | could bench-press 195 
kilos and lift 545 kilos on a leg machine,” recalled 
Dennis Byrd. “Now all | could manage was to 
push my arm a few centimetres.” 

Just weeks before, Byrd had been a professional 
American football player at the top of his form. In 
milliseconds a freak accident on the playing field 
shattered a bone in his spinal column, leaving 
him paralyzed. Would he ever walk again? 
The doctors seemed to doubt it. 

But Byrd had reached the top through hard work 
and determination, and he wouldn’t lie there 
accepting defeat. Summoning the love of his 
family and the power of his faith, he began the 
toughest struggle of his life 


fing up at the sky, a grey sky. It 

was November, and the lights at 
the stadium were glowing above as 
the buzzing inside my body began 
to subside. 

My first thought was, Man, that 
was a good tackle. Then I won- 
dered what happened to the other 
guy. I had no idea the other guy 
had been Scott Mersereau, my 
New York Jets teammate. 

I tried to get up, to get on with 
the game. But as my head lifted off 
the ground, I felt something give 
way. I heard it, too, a grinding and 
crunching at the top of my spine. 
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| REMEMBER lying there and look- 


I knew right then. I had broken 
my neck. 

No one else knew. Not yet. The 
guys were more worried about 
Scott at first. He’d taken the hit in 
the sternum, his body recoiling 
from the blow, then going limp. 
He was fighting to breathe, and 
some of our teammates went over 
to help. 

I slowly settled my head back 
on the ground. Then I raised my 
right arm to unsnap my helmet. In- 
stead of going where I willed it, 
my hand thumped onto my face 
mask with a sickening clank. The 
sound of that hand hitting my hel- 


met is a sound I'll hear the rest of 
my life. 

Thoughts tumbled through my 
head. One kept repeating itself: 
Don’t move. Don’t move anything. 

An athlete who’s down and not 
moving is the most frightening 
sight in sports. That was me. I 
wasn’t grabbing a knee. I wasn’t 
squealing in pain. I wasn’t moving 
a muscle. 

Marvin Washington, my room- 
mate and closest friend, kneeled 
by my side. “Dennis,” he said 
softly, “what’s the matter?” 

“My legs, Marvin,” I said. “I 
can’t move my legs.” 


He lowered his voice to almost 
a whisper. “Try, baby,” he hissed. 
“Try.” Then he turned away. He 
had to. He didn’t want me to see 
the pain he felt, the tears in his 
eyes. Pepper Burruss, our assistant 
trainer, moved in beside me. 

“Peppy,” I said, “I think I broke 
my neck.” 

“Just be still,” he replied. “I’m 
going to stabilize you.” 

Then he began reciting the 
things he was going to do to keep 
me from hurting myself more. He 
locked his hands on the sides of my 
helmet to hold my head in place. 
Our trainer was rushing over now, 
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along with two team doctors. And 
teammates were crowding in to see 
how I was, trying to comfort me. 
Someone said, “Okay, D. You're 
going to be all right. Just relax, 
man. Be calm.” 

I was relaxed, but I had to fight 
to stay that way. I could feel the 
coolness coming off the turf and 
crawling across the back of my 
neck and shoulders. I couldn’t feel 
that cool anywhere else on my 
body. 

A hush had settled over the sta- 
dium, and I could feel the crowd 
looking at me. It’s a naked feeling, 
lying in the middle of a football 
field, in front of a stadium full of 
people, knowing every eye is fo- 
cused on you, and you can’t do 
anything. 

Now the doctors were barking 
orders, calling for a backboard and 
an electric cart. They were asking 
questions: “How do you feel? What 
do you feel? Can you feel this?” 
One doctor moved my foot. Toes, 
knees, hands, arms, chest — he 
worked his way along my body, 
pushing it and poking it with a pin. 
I could feel, I could tell I was being 
touched, but it was a dull sensation. 
There was no sharpness to it, just a 
feeling of pressure. 

“Can you move your legs? Can 
you move your arms?” I tried. I 
couldn't. 

It occurred to me then that 
this might be the injury that 
would end my football career. 
But I never considered the possi- 
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bility that I might be paralyzed 
forever. 

Finally they rolled me on my 
side, slid the yellow backboard 
under me, tied me down, and 
lifted me onto the cart with Pepper 
still holding my head. We took off 
towards the end of the stadium, 
bumping over the turf, the whir of 
the electric motor humming in my 
ears. 

I wondered what was going to 
happen to me. I wondered where 
my wife Angela was, how she was. 
She must be so worried. Watching 
from her seat. Seeing me totally 
still. And our little girl, Ashtin... 

Just then the cart I was riding 
in turned into the stadium tunnel. 
There was a lot of commotion as 
we rounded the corner and pulled 
up at the ambulance. I saw a sea 
of faces. Then Angela appeared. 
She was crying hard, really sob- 
bing, asking if she could ride 
along as I was being lifted into the 
ambulance. Pepper backed in first, 
his hands still locked on my head 
as they slid me in. Angela got in 
next. Somebody shut the doors, 
and everything was silent. 


“! Was So Scared” 


THROUGHOUT the ride Ange must 
have told me she loved me a hun- 
dred times. Her eyes were wet with 
tears as she put her face as close to 
mine as she could, gripping my left 
hand and stroking it. 

And then we prayed. Pepper 
and Ange and I. We prayed for 


strength for trials ahead we could 
not yet imagine. 

My thoughts moved back to the 
game. Just before it started, the 
team had said a prayer in unison. 
Then the coach told us: “Let’s go 
and get them, fellows.” 

I remembered exploding from 
the darkness of the stadium tunnel 
into the light of a Sunday after- 
noon, to the roar of 57,000 football 
fans, to take on the Kansas City 
Chiefs team. 

At halftime we were down 6-0. 
The Chiefs took the second-half 
kickoff, and it was time for me and 
the rest of our defence to move 
into action. I had to tackle one of 
their players and I started bearing 
down on him. He saw me coming, 
and quickly took one step. 

I knew it was too late for me 
to change course. It was a matter 
of physics. Momentum was fling- 
ing me by him. Since I couldn't 
make the tackle, I tried to knock 
the ball out of his hands as I flew 
past. I remember focusing on that 
ball, actually hitting it. Then, in an 
instant, something rose in front of 
me like a wall, close to my face. 
In all my years of training, I’d been 
taught to tackle with my head up, 
to keep the spine bent so it can 
take a blow. However, at that mo- 
ment, I reacted on instinct and 
ducked my head down instead of 
raising it up. I felt a solid thump. 
I slammed into the ground — and 
everything stopped. 

The ambulance 


siren was 
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screaming as we pulled into the 
hospital. The doors flew open, and 
everything began whirling around 
me. Ange was escorted away and 
told to wait. No sooner was I rolled 
into the X-ray room than Pepper 
appeared with a cast-cutting saw in 
his hands. Chips and dust flew and 
covered my face. He pulled off the 
face mask. Gently, as if handling an 
egg, they lifted my head and slid off 
the split-open helmet. 

My uniform was scissored and 
torn off; a catheter was put in, 
needles as well. An IV began 
pumping steroids into my veins to 
stem the swelling in my spinal 
cord. It was critical at that point to 
keep the swelling down, because 
it puts pressure on nerves and can 
damage them permanently. 

The steroids racked my body 
with nausea. Within 15 minutes of 
the first dose I started throwing 
up. I couldn’t turn my head to 
empty my mouth, because I had 
been immobilized. I had to lie 
helplessly on my back, vomit bub- 
bling out of my mouth. 

X rays showed a spine injury. 
To gain greater detail, they sent 
me for a CT scan — a three-di- 
mensional X ray of the cervical 
spine. And that’s where they saw 
it: the fifth cervical vertebra, at the 
base of my neck, was fractured. I 
was right. My neck was broken. 

The doctors needed to see 
more. They ordered an MRI scan 
— magnetic resonance imaging. 
By now I was groggy, half-drunk 
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from exhaustion, and throwing up 
even more. People’s voices 
sounded muddy. 

They took me to the MRI room. 
Pepper had to let go of my head 
as they slid me into the long, nar- 
row MRI tube. I was so scared. I 
knew if I got sick now, there was 
no one to help me. I had visions 
of choking on my own vomit. 

Five times they had to stop the 
test and pull me out so I could 
throw up. Five times the whole cy- 
cle of fear began again. 

The combination of medication, 
retching and tests had completely 
worm me out by the time I was 
wheeled to the intensive-care room 
where Angela was waiting. “I’m 
right here,” Ange said, squeezing 
my hand. I wanted so badly to 
squeeze back, but I couldn't. 

Around 11:30 I was wheeled 
out again. “The doctors are going 
to put your halo vest on,” said a 
technician. What that was I soon 
found out. 

The first thing they did was 

mark four spots on my skull, two 
on the edges of my forehead and 
two at the back of my head. A 
doctor administered a shot of Xy- 
locaine at each of the spots. 
_ Then they slipped a metal ring 
over my head and began turning 
four metal screws through it into 
my skull. Each screw was about 
half a centimetre in diameter. I 
could hear an awful crunch as 
each one went through. 

When the screws were set, the 
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doctors pulled out the vest, a plas- 
tic shell shaped like chest armour. 
They cinched it down so tightly 
over my upper body that I felt I 
could barely breathe. I had no 
idea if I'd be wearing this for six 
weeks, six months or longer. 

Finally they connected four 
metal rods from the vest to the 
screws and did some more tight- 
ening. My head was locked, totally 
immobile. Ange was there as they 
laid me in bed. It -was close to 3am 
before I finally fell asleep, haunted 
by a question that would wake me 
in the middle of many nights to 
come. Was this really happening to 
me? 


Taking the Field 


THE LONG journey to this hospi- 
tal room began years ago when I 
was a kid obsessed with football, 
growing up in a small town in the 
state of Oklahoma. We lived on 
the outskirts of Mustang, right in 
the middle of nowhere. Some kids 
might have been bored, but to me 
it was paradise. There were ani- 
mals everywhere: deer, bobcats, 
raccoons, possums, armadillos and 
coyotes. My brothers, Dan and 
Doug, would team up against me 
and my cousin Dwayne in the gul- 
lies and creeks where we played 
wat games. 

I was the middle child, between 
two brothers and two sisters. I 
spent my entire boyhood trailing 
behind my big brothers, like a 
pup. The oldest, Dan, was a classic 
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first-born. He was driven, the one 
who turned whatever we were do- 
ing into a contest. 

Doug was more laid-back, more 
of a dreamer, and I know I was a 
little like him. We shared a love 
for the outdoors, and I can’t count 
the hours I spent with him outside. 

I was actually closer in age to 
my sisters Jeni and Dawn, which 
from their point of view was both 
good and bad. I was to them what 
my brothers were to me — both 
protector and tormentor. When we 
played, it was usually my way. 

A big part of my young life was 
religion. Ours was a strong, quiet 
family faith. We went to church on 
Sundays and Wednesdays. 

What sticks with me the most 
were evenings at home. My par- 
ents would be sitting in their bed 
and all of us kids would come 
tumbling in to listen to my dad 
read us a Bible passage or an in- 
spirational story. 

Mustang suited us well. It was 
a quiet town, the kind of place 
where the centre of social life for 
the kids was the ice cream shop.. 
There are still places in America 
where shopping centres and MTV 
haven’t pushed aside the magic of 
the bright-green, freshly striped 
football field shining under the 
glare of stadium lights, where en- 
tire towns turn out to see their 
boys, where kids are proud to 
wear their school’s football shirt 

The school in Mustang had a 
terrific football team. Both my 
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brothers played for the school and 
so did I. August 1981 was the. 
month when I really got hooked 
on the game. We were playing an- 
other school and I tackled an 
opponent so hard my mouthpiece 
came flying out. I'd never felt any- 
thing like it before — that impact, 
that strong jarring sensation. The 
guys picked me up and slapped 
me on the back. 

That was the first hit of my life, 
the first real tackle in a real game. 
It felt fantastic. From then on, foot- 
ball consumed my life. 


College Dreams 


WHEN MY penultimate year in 
school began, I was thinking 
about my future, not just on the 
football field, but after school. 
Soon it would be time to be on my 
own, and I knew for certain that 
my parents couldn’t afford to send 
me to college. 

I hoped, though, that football 
could be my salvation. I secretly 
dreamed of a scholarship, and 
even becoming a_ professional 


_ player. But if football was going to 


be my way up and out, I knew I 
had to become a better player. 
Which is how I wound up 
with the pole. I had heard a 
story about a football player who 
built up his body by going one- 
on-one against a goat, butting 
heads with it. Instead, I found a 
ten-by-ten-centimetre oak post, 
about two metres long, sank it 
about a metre deep in our gar- 


den and began my routine that 
summer. 

By day I lived in the school’s 
weight-lifting room, building up 
my strength. Each night, as the air 
was cooling off, ’'d go out to the 
post and slam into it, using the 
blocking and tackling techniques 
our coaches had taught me. Over 
and over I'd hit that post, until the 
sweat poured off me, until my 
hands bled. Then I’d hit it some 
more. I’d keep going until tears 
were streaming out of my eyes. 
The next night, I’d do it all over 
again. 

When I started making waves 
that autumn of 1983, people 
asked themselves, Is this the same 
kid? But I wasn’t surprised. I 
knew I had put in more time 
than anybody else. If somebody 
was going to beat me, he 
would’ve had to work 
harder than I had, and 
I didn’t think that 
was possible. I 
was almost two 
metres now, 90 
kilos, and I knew 
how much I 
could give, how 
deep I could reach. 

We were good 
enough that year to 
get into the state 
finals, where we > 
faced a tough © 
school called = 
Bishop Kelley. If 
any one game 
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marked my high-school career, 
that was it. 

Bishop Kelley had won the 
championship two years before, 
and we weren’t supposed to have 
a chance. Early in the game one 
of their key players ran to my side, 
and I tackled him so hard he was 
out of the game. His replacement 
ran to my side again, and I got him 
too. We won 30-6. 

After the game I’m told that the 
Bishop Kelley coach asked, “Has 
Byrd decided on a college yet?” 
And the next day he drove over to 
the University of Tulsa football de- 
partment and told a friend there: 


“Go and recruit Dennis Byrd.” 


In Love 


THAT SEASON, college coaches 
had started coming around to re- 
cruit me. Every year about seven 
or eight players from Mustang got 
scholarships to play football. 

I hadn’t worked out exactly 
where I wanted to go. I would 
have been happy at any college. 
Just the thought of being able to 
go to college and being able to 
keep playing this game, was 

enough for me. 

By the end of the 
‘ summer, I wasn’t ex- 
actly swamped with of- 
““@%a7 fers, but I’d got letters 
_j during the year, from a 
/ number of places includ- 
ing the University of 

Tulsa. 
What set Tulsa apart 
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was its academic reputation. In the 
end that was the deciding factor. 
I was going to Tulsa. 

Another big event happened 
in my last year. I had never had 
a serious girlfriend. I was too in- 
terested in football. But then I 
began noticing Angela Hales in 
church. I’d watched Angela sing 
many times, both in the church 
youth choir and the school’s mu- 
sicals. She had a beautiful voice, 
good enough to be selected for 
solos. 

One Wednesday night I finally 
got up enough nerve to ask An- 
gela to join me for a soft drink 
at the pizza parlour where all the 
kids hung out after church. I 
asked for her phone number, 
and within a couple of weeks we 
were dating. She was tall and 
blonde and the most beautiful 
girl I had ever seen. 

The feeling was not exactly mu- 
tual, not in the beginning. The fact 
that I was a local football star meant 
nothing to Angela. She never went 
to the games. Church and choir 
were what her life focused on out- 
side school. Another complicating 
factor was that I didn’t own a car 
when we started dating. My parents 
or one of my brothers would have 
to drop me off at her house, and 
we'd go out in her car. 

I didn’t have a lot of money ei- 
ther. As often as not, Angela and 
I would spend our evenings 
watching TV at her house or going 
out to dinner with her parents. 
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But imperfect as our social life 


‘may have been, something drew 


us together. In my second year at 
Tulsa, Angela and I got married 
five days before Christmas. 

Our first home was a small 
three-room apartment. Angela’s 
parents furnished it for us and 
helped us get settled. As small as 
it was, that tiny place became a 
second home to half my team- 
mates. 

We didn’t own a thing, but this 
was one of the happiest periods of 
our life. As for my faith, it only 
deepened. 

By my last year at Tulsa, my 
play had caught the attention of 
National Football League scouts 
who came to see the games. As 
soon as the year ended, things 
kicked into high gear. The club 
that showed the most interest was 
the New York Jets, and by April 
1989 I knew I was going to New 
York. - 

The day after I got the official 
word, I drove out to our old 
place in the country. (My parents 
had moved house since those 
days.) Angela came with me. She 
sat in the car while I walked 
over to the pole. Weeds had 
grown up around it, and it was 
weathered and grey. 

I had always told myself that if 
I ever made it, if I ever decided to 
leave Oklahoma, I’d take some of 
it with me. I bent down and filled 
an old coffee can with the same 
dirt I'd sweated and bled into in 
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the days when all I had was a 
dream. 

Now that dream had come true. 
I was going to play professional 
football in New York. And I was 
bringing some of 
that soil with me. 


Huck Finn 


I REMEMBER the 
day I arrived to 
start training with 
the Jets. I'- had 
spent the flight 
talking to the cou- 
ple beside me. The 
woman asked if I 
was going to New 
York to attend col- 
lege. I told her I 
was going to play 
professional foot- 
ball. As we were leaving, she said, 
“You must not be a very good 
football player. You’re far too 
nice.” 

The New York press portrayed 
me as the small-town kid plopped 
in the middle of the metropolis. 
“Huck Finn in a helmet,” one 
writer called me. I didn’t mind at 
all. 

I think it was kind of refreshing 
for the press to have a guy like me 
show up in New York. Instead of 
the get-drunk-and-beat-people-up- 
in-bars type of athlete, they found 
me, a guy who liked to laugh, play 
jokes on his teammates, and toss 
footballs around with kids on the 
sidelines. 
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That first year with the Jets I 
had another new player, Jeff Lage- 
man, for my roommate. You 
couldn’t have found two more dif- 
ferent people than Jeff and I. He 
was single, drove a 
motor-cycle, wore 
his hair pulled 
back in a ponytail. 
I was married, 
called — everyone 
“sir” and phoned 
Angela every 
night. Jeff would 
lie on his bed and 
shake his head in 


amazement. To 
him I seemed 
about as young 


and naive as they 
come. Different as 
we were, Jeff and I 
clicked from the beginning. 

Our first practice game was 
against the Washington Redskins. I 
remember every detail of that day, 
how I dressed, how I taped my an- 
kles. How I took a felt-tip marker 
and drew the ichthus symbol — the 
outline of a fish with an eye inside 
it, an early symbol of Christianity — 
on the outside of each ankle. 

I began another ritual as well. 
Not long after I was picked by the 
Jets, my dad had given me a small 
leather sack, decorated with buck- 
skin fringe and tiny metal balls. 
Back in Oklahoma he had seen 
me admiring it at a Red Indian 
trading post and bought it for me 
as a gift 


I filled it with some mud from 
my coffee can and brought it with 
me to the locker room. I added a 
lock of Ange’s hair to it, and later, 
when Ashtin was born, I put a clip 
of her hair in, too. There was no 
special magic to it unless you be- 
lieve in memory, the power of the 
past. 

That day, just before we took 
the field, I sat by myself, held the 
bag and meditated on my life, 
praying that I’d play to the best of 
my ability and that no one would 
get hurt. Then I untied the sack, 
sprinkled a pinch of soil into my 
palm, and hung the pouch in my 
locker. As we ran onto the field I 
let that mud fall onto the grass. 

It’s a ritual I repeated on every 
NFL field I ever played on. Every 
stadium now has some Oklahoma 
soil in it. 

I worked hard, and made it to 
the final team. I gave it my all that 
first season, but we kept losing 
game after game, ending the sea- 
son with a 4-12 record. Although 
the team was not doing that well, 
individually my performance was 
good. 


A House in Eden 


I HAD been through a lot of 
shifting in my life, but none more 
than in 1990. And all the changes 
that year were for the better. 

It began when Angela and I 
found our home, the first and only 
house we’ve ever owned. We had 
spent my first season renting a 
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place in the New York area. We 
knew we wanted to live off-season 
near Tulsa, but we had no time to 
hunt for a house. Now with the 
season over, we had time and a 
good reason. Angela was two 
months pregnant, due in July. 

We left New York for Tulsa in 
December and started house-hunt- 
ing. One afternoon I ran into an 
old teammate from the University 
of Tulsa, Scott Goodsell. He began 
telling me about the place where 
he’d grown up, a little town called 
Owasso, about 30 kilometres north 
of Tulsa. The next thing I knew, 
we were in Scott’s car headed for 
Owasso. 

This was the dead of winter. As 
the Tulsa skyline receded behind 
us, this began to look like a waste 
of a good afternoon. The sea of 
prairie grass we were driving 
through was brown; the trees were 
bare. This was the same sort of 
rolling ranchland I’d hunted on all 
my life. Great for calling coyotes, 
I thought, but not for a dream 
house. 

Then we came over a small rise, 
and suddenly we were in Eden. 

Thick stands of oak and syca- 
mores rose around us as we drove 
into a quiet dell. I could see creeks 
and streams flowing through gran- 
ite outcroppings. A waterfall 
spilled out of the lake Scott had 
told me about, and the lake itself 
looked like a mirror, shimmering 
in the winter sunlight. A few 
weeks later, Ange and I were look- 
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ing down on that lake through our 
bedroom window as we unpacked 
boxes. 

We'd found our dream home. 
And, six months later, we also had 
a baby girl, Ashtin Elizabeth Byrd, 
born on July 11. 

That autumn I was paired with 
a new roommate, Marvin Washing- 
ton who was even more different . 
from me than Jeff Lageman. He 
was black; I was white. He was a 
Texan; I was an Oklahoman. 
Marvin grew up on the streets of 
Dallas; I came from a rural area. 
But Marvin and I got along well, 
worked together like clockwork 
and became good friends. 

Somewhere along the line, I 
can’t say just when, Marvin and I 
began telling each other “I love 
you” before going to sleep. It was 
just a simple heartfelt statement of 
the bond between two men. We 
weren’t embarrassed or ashamed 
to share that feeling aloud. 

The 1991 season went better for 
the Jets. We improved our record 
to 8-8, and for the first time in five . 
years we were in the finals. Al- 
though we lost 17-10 to the 
Houston Oilers, we had made 
such big improvements as a team 
that we couldn’t wait for the next 
season to start. 

Ever since my early days in pro- 
fessional football, my agent Rick 
Schaeffer had been urging me to 
buy an insurance policy to cover 
a career-ending injury, but I had 
never wanted to think about it. 
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Just before I left for training camp 
in July 1992, I found myself calling 
Rick and saying, “Let’s get it.” I 
shelled out $9000 for a policy that 
would pay $705,000 in the event 
that my football-playing days were 
cut short. 


Asking for Strength 


IN THE hospital, the morning af- 
ter I got hit, I woke up and right 
away started trying to persuade 
myself it had all been a horrible 
dream. But the steel band circling 
my skull was still there, and so 
were the bars attached to it. There 
were monitors and machines 
beeping alongside my bed. I was 
lying numb and motionless from 
my shoulders down. 

I looked and saw that Ange was 
there. She had spent the night in 
an empty room down the hall. 
Nurses and doctors moved in and 
out of the room, checking the ma- 
chinery, taking tests, asking 
questions, marking charts. Among 
them was a tall man with horn- 
rimmed glasses, Dr Patrick 
O'Leary, who explained that the 
halo vest was to stabilize me until 
they could operate. 

What he didn’t tell me was what 
I most wanted to know: Would I 
be able to walk again? 

As I lay there that Monday 
morning, the only part of my body 
below my shoulders that I could 
control were my biceps. With 
them I could bend my elbows. 
Other than that, the rest of me was 
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limp, virtually lifeless and practi- 
cally without sensation. I could tell 
I was being touched, but I couldn’t 
move a thing. I couldn’t tell hot 
from cold, sharp from blunt. 

Dr O'Leary explained that I’d 
sustained a cervical spine fracture. 
The force with which I’d hit Scott 
Mersereau had literally shattered 
the fifth vertebra in several places 
and crushed part of the spine. 
During surgery, scheduled for 
Wednesday, he would remove the 
fragments, replace the damaged 
bone and stabilize the spine by at- 
taching small metal plates to the 
vertebrae around the area. The 
plates not only would provide 
support, he said, but they’d also 
make traction devices unneces- 
sary, and shorten the time I would 
have to stay in intensive care. 

Meanwhile, I’d be seeing a lot 
of Dr Kristjan Ragnarsson, director 
of the rehabilitation department in 
New York’s Mount Sinai Medical 
Centre. He’d been reading a news- 
paper and half-watching the game 
in his home when I went down. 
When he saw the replay of my col- 
lision with Scott, he could tell right 
away that the mechanics of the im- 
pact — head down, spine straight 
— were like those of the dozens 
of diving-accident victims he’d 
worked with over the years.The 
next morning he called Dr 
O'Leary. 

By noon he, too, was at my 
bedside, poking and prodding me. 
He had helped develop a special 
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spinal-cord treatment programme, 
and as he checked me out, he was 
already looking beyond surgery to 
the months of rehabilitation ahead 
for me. 

The whole day had been a pa- 
rade of friends, family, doctors and 
nurses. Some people brought post- 
ers with inspirational verses on 
them. After they left, Angela began 
taping them to the walls where I 
could see them. At one point I 
heard her humming softly to her- 
self. She stopped suddenly when 
she realized that the tune she had 
been humming was a hymn we'd 
both sung for years in church. 

We both began to cry, me with 
my head locked in that brace and 
my face towards the ceiling, An- 
gela beside me with her hands on 
my arm. 

The next day, Tuesday, the doc- 
tors suggested I start on an 
experimental drug called Sygen, 
aimed at regenerating damaged 
nerve cells. They explained its un- 
tested nature, the uncertain 
question of side effects. We had to 
decide soon: for Sygen to be effec- 
tive, treatment must begin within 
72 hours of the injury. It had al- 
ready been 48, and the clock was 
ticking. 

“Let's do it,” I said. 

Later that day, the teammate I 
collided with came to my door. I 
had thought a lot about Scott 
Mersereau. I was worried that he 
might be feeling responsible for 
what had happened. There was 


tension on his face as he came in 
the room, but I was genuinely glad 
to see him and it showed. He 
came over and hugged me. 

Finally, when the other visitors 
left, Scott and I were alone. There 
was an awkward silence, and then 
I said, “Hey, I really blasted you, 
didn’t I?” 

Scott reared back. “I can’t be- 
lieve you said that! I was going to 
wait until you got better and then 
tell you exactly the same thing.” 

That was it. We broke up laugh- 
ing. A load had been lifted off 
both of us. 

Night fell, and after everyone 
had gone I found myself feeling 
anxious and uncertain. The next 
moring would be my moment of 
truth. The surgery that was 
planned would set the course for 
the rest of my life. I had no idea 
what the doctors would find. 


A Small Miracle 


SEVEN hours. That’s how long I 
was on the operating table. The 
doctors opened my throat, cut 
through to the spine and cleaned 
out tiny bone chips. At the same 
time they cut open my hip, took 
a piece of bone from it and, insert- 
ing it through my throat, grafted it 
to the spot where the spine was 
damaged. They attached the plates 
with four titanium screws. Then 
they flipped me over, opened the 
back of my neck and attached two 
more plates to my spine. Finally 
they stitched and stapled me up, 
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and rolled me into the recovery 
room. 

The procedure went off without 
a hitch. Blessedly, when I awoke 
I found that the halo vest had 
been removed and I could now 
move my head. It was a fantastic 
relief. I was excited, eager. Okay, 
I thought, J’ve got that out of the 
way. What’s next? 

Again, no one offered answers. 
The doctors’ concerns were more 
immediate right now — liver en- 
zymes, blood pressure, other vital 
signs. Nobody ever came out and 
told me, You'll never walk again. 
But some thought it, I know. 

The surgery was finished. Yet, I 
was just as helpless as before. I 
was still flat on my back, my body 
unfeeling, virtually inert. I couldn’t 
control my arms. They flopped 
aimlessly when I lifted them. My 
hands were totally limp. My fin- 
gers felt dead. I was _ totally 
dependent: I had to ask for every- 
thing. 

The nurses and attendants were 
wonderful. One of them was al- 
ways there to brush my teeth in 
the morning, take care of my hair, 
give me sponge baths now and 
then. Even so, it was hard to get 
adjusted to this routine. I couldn't 
help thinking, Js this going to be my 
day, every day, for the rest of my 
life? 

It was depressing and humiliat- 
ing. I’d prided myself on being 
protector and provider for Angela 
and Ashtin. Now, all of a sudden, 
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I provided nothing. It was Angela 
who had to provide for me. 

Though she didn’t show it, she 
was feeling the strain, too. We had 
just found out she was pregnant 
again. Yet she did everything she 
could to support me. I remember 
Ange putting her head on my 
chest the day after that surgery and 
saying, “Mmmmmm, Dennis, that 
sounds so good.” 

“What sounds so good?” I 
asked. 

“Your heart,” she said. “The 
beating of your heart.” 

The next day they moved me to 
the hospital’s orthopaedic section. 
They were ready to get my reha- 
bilitation fully under way. I’d 
actually been going through rehab 
since the day after they brought 
me in. The idea was to initiate 
therapy as early as possible so the 
body wouldn’t deteriorate. 

The physical-therapy staff was 
already working on my joints, shift- 
ing my body every two hours, mov- 
ing fingers and toes, flexing elbows 
and shoulders. Now they put me 
on the tilt table. I had been flat on 
my back for five days, and when 
they began tilting me up I got in- 
credibly dizzy. I started to pass out. 
“I’ve got to go down,” I said. 

An angle of 13 degrees was all 
I reached that first time. They told 
me how great I was doing. I was 
lying there thinking, Great? I ha- 
ven't done anything but endure the 
ride. I’m just lying here. I can’t 
move anything. 
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But it was only the next morn- 
ing when I did something I hadn’t 
done since being carried off the 
field. I knew something was hap- 
pening down at my feet. I could 
feel the impulses, feel the nerves 
firing. This was not the totally 
dead feeling I’'d had until then. 

About 7:30am Dr O’Leary was 
pushing and poking me in the 
usual places. When he came to my 
tight foot, he asked me to try to 
move the toes. Suddenly, almost 
imperceptibly, the big toe moved. 
You could hardly see it. It was like 
the flick of an eyelash. But it defi- 
nitely moved. 

Dr O'Leary asked me to do it 
again, to make sure it was volun- 
tary. Then again. 

He went through the ceiling. 
“Its a miracle!” he shouted. 

Later that day I was moving the 
foot itself, just a hair. Something 
was happening, as if a massive log 
jam were breaking up. Maybe just 
a single log, but something was 
shifting. 

Then I “fired” my right quad — 
the quadriceps muscle in the 
lower thigh. It was only a twitch. 
You could hardly see it. But as 
with my toe and foot, it was the 
spark that could start a fire. If a 
twitch was there, the nerves were 
intact. The highway was open, at 
least partially. If something was 
there, that meant more might be 
there. If you can fire the quad, you 
can eventually extend the knee. If 
you can extend the knee, you can 


stand. And if you can 
stand, maybe you can 
walk. 

I knew then what I 
had to do. I had to do 
more than accept and 
work with what Id 
been left. I had to take 
it back. Take it back. 

I spent every waking 
moment training all my 
physical and mental 
strength on those two 
places in my _ body, 
straining to fan those 
faint flickers into some- 
thing more. I'd lie there 
flexing that quad over 
and over, until it was so 
fatigued I couldn’t flex any more. 
I did the same with my toe. 

Sunday morning I woke up 
hoping yet another part of my 
body would be moving, that those 
twitches would keep spreading. 
They didn’t, which was a letdown. 
I didn’t understand then the peaks 
and valleys I still had to face. 
There is no straight line from a spi- 
nal injury, but that was a fact I had 
yet to realize. 


Rehab 


A WEEK after my injury I finally 
got to see Ashtin. I heard her be- 
fore I saw her, calling “Daddy!” as 
she rushed up the hall. “Daddy! 
Daddy!” 

She peeked around the door, 
then came running into the room 
and scrambled onto the bed. 


“Where’s my kiss and hug?” I 
asked. 

She gave me both, then got 
down to business. A few days be- 
fore the game I had stopped at a 
toy store to pick something up for 
her. I don’t know why, but I wound 
up buying a doctor’s kit. It had 
everything — a plastic thermome- 
ter, a stethoscope, a blood-pressure 
wraparound cuff, a syringe, some 
adhesive bandages and a couple of 
little fake casts. She and I had 
played with that set all the rest of 
the week. I'd lie on the couch and 
she’d doctor Daddy. 

Ashtin had that same kit with 
her that day. She opened her doc- 
tor bag and went to work, taking 
my temperature, checking blood 
pressure, listening to my heart. 

Then she climbed into my lap 
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and curled up in the crook of my 
left arm. I couldn’t move that arm, 
but I could cradle my daughter in 
it and caress her with the outside 
of my right hand. And, I could kiss 
the top of her head as she lay 
there. This was one of the sweet- 
est moments of my entire life. 
Two days later they moved me 
to Mount Sinai’s rehabilitation cen- 
tre, where I would try to get back 
on my feet. I was terrified. But Dr 
Ragnarsson was there when I ar- 
rived, as he would be almost every 
moming when he made his 
rounds. Rags — which is what I 
began calling him — answered my 
questions as best he could, but ba- 
sically he had nothing more 
hopeful to offer than what I'd 
heard before. “You should hope 
and pray for the best,” he told me, 
“and be prepared for the worst.” 
Later, I met Lawrence Harding, 
my physical therapist, and Joanne 
Giammetta, my occupational thera- 
pist. These two people were going 
to be working my body every day, 
pushing me harder than any coach 
ever had. Joanne was a tiny woman 
but she had enormous energy, and 
she became what my brothers had 
been for me when I was growing 
up: both shepherd and slave driver. 
It was Lawrence who took me 
down to the rehab room the day 
after I arrived. A dozen people 
were there, all busy doing some- 
thing with their bodies. Those 
people, recovering from strokes or 
injuries, would become my new 
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friends and colleagues. And the 
courage, bravery and incredible ef- 
fort they showed there were 
beyond anything I’d ever seen in 
any football training room. 

I was eager to start chasing my 
new dream — a dream of recovery 
— but it wasn’t that simple. It was 
hard enough just trying to keep 
raised at a sitting level in the re- 
clining wheelchair, but the pain 
from my neck — both from the in- 
jury itself and from the surgery — 
made it worse. As much as I'd 
strain to stay up, my head would 
start pounding, I could feel myself 
beginning to vomit, and I’d have 
to tell Lawrence or Joanne to let 
me down. That drove me crazy. 
But as frustrating as it was, nothing 
was going to make me stop push- 
ing against that barrier. 

Joanne would have me shrug 
my shoulders while she pushed 
against them. She’d ask me to try 
to bring my hand to my mouth, 
again while she pushed against it. 
These isometric drills began to 
build my muscles, and also helped 
raise my blood pressure. When- 
ever I felt faint from being upright, 
Joanne would lower me _ back 
down and do one of these resis- 
tance exercises to bring my blood 
pressure up. 

We also started working with 
something called a powder board 
— a wooden board sprinkled with 
powder to reduce friction as I tried 
to push my forearm back and 
forth. There was a time when | 


could bench-press 195 kilos, do 
800 squats, lift 545 kilos on a leg 
machine. Now it was all I could do 
to push my arm a few centimetres. 

Back in my room Joanne rigged 
up my utensils — fork and spoon, 
toothbrush, hairbrush — _ with 
something called a universal cuff 
attached to my hand. She’d slide a 
spoon or toothbrush into the cuff, 
and then, using my biceps and 
wrist, I could lift food to my 
mouth or brush my teeth or hair. 
It was a painstaking process. But 
I was doing it for myself, and that 
was crucial. 

Sunday came — my first week- 
end at Mount Sinai — and Jeff 
Lageman, who was out with an in- 
jury, watched the Jets game with 
me. Those were my teammates out 
there. They still loved me. They all 
came out to midfield before the 
kickoff, and Marvin Washington 
led them in a “Get Well” cheer for 
me. I was really moved by that. 

But I was in a different time and 
place now. 

I would always be a Jet, and 

that feeling would remain precious 

to me. But I was something else 
now as well. I was paralyzed. I 
was in rehab. I was struggling 
every waking hour to take back 
my body. That was the focus of 
my life now. That, and my love for 
my wife and daughter, and my 
faith in God. Those were the 
things that would see me through 
this. And I had no doubt I was go- 
ing to get through it. 
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Time for me was measured not 
by days anymore but by moments 
that meant something to my body. 
I recall every detail of the time I 
took my first shower. The feeling 
of that cool glorious stream of 
water running down my face was 
one of the most delicious sensa- 
tions I'd ever felt. 

I remember the morning Joanne 
first got me into an unsupported 
sitting position on the edge of the 
mat. It was only for a couple of 
seconds, and I needed her help to 
get there. I was dizzy, slightly nau- 
seous, and I wavered — balance 
was something to be relearned like 
everything else. But I was sitting 
up. I was sitting up, supporting my 
torso with my abdominal muscles. 


Christmas Presents 


EACH DAY it seemed God was 
blessing me with another gift. So 
many things I was working on 
with Joanne and Lawrence were 
improving at a pace they said 
they'd never seen before. Every 
morning Joanne would rush to see 
what new development I had to 
show her, usually a new muscle I 
could flex. I’d say, “Test it! Test it! 
Make sure it’s real.” 

She’d test it to see if it was some- 
thing I could truly control. She’d 
have me twitch on command, and 
if I could she’d shout “YES/” and do 
a little dance. I could sit up in a 
wheelchair 45 minutes at a time, 
and I graduated from using the uni- 
versal cuff with my utensils to actu- 
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ally holding brushes and silver- 
ware, thanks to the foam handles 
Joanne attached to them. 

Despite the limitations of my fin- 
gers, I'd begun to feel the same 
faint tingling deep inside of them, 
the same microscopic nerve firing 
that I’d felt just before I first moved 
my toe. No one could see it. J 
couldn’t see it. But I could feelLit. 

Three days before Christmas, I 
found myself holding my hands 
up to my face and praying for 
movement, praying for feeling, 
praying until I was so exhausted I 
fell asleep. Late that night I was 
awakened by a buzzing in my 
hands, in both of them. I couldn’t 
move anything, but this was a feel- 
ing I’d never had. 

The next day I worked hard on 
my right index finger. I could feel 
it moving, like a tremor too micro- 
scopic to see. On the following 
day, Christmas Eve, came an earth- 
quake. The finger moved, and 
Joanne was there to see it. Like the 
toe, it was barely a wiggle, just the 
slightest movement. But it had 
moved! 

I ate Christmas dinner with joy. 
Ashtin and Angela, along with An- 
gela’s parents and her brother, 
were with me. We could see that 
even with what had befallen me, 
even with what lay ahead, we were 
surrounded with an unimaginable 
amount of love and support. 

We had a small, live Christmas 
tree on the dressing table. Angela 
had put tinsel in the window, and 
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the room was filled with gifts from 
friends and strangers alike. The Jets 
had put together a video Christmas 
card, and they sent it over along 
with word that the team had estab- 
lished an annual award for the most 
inspirational player. A trophy 
would be permanently placed in 
the locker room, and at the end of 
each season its plaque would be 
engraved with the name of the 
player chosen by his teammates for 
uplifting them with his hard work 
both on the field and off. They 
were calling it the Dennis Byrd 
Award. And the first name on the 
plaque would be mine. 

I can’t describe how much that 
meant to me. 


“Nose Over Toes” 


THE FIRST week in January, 
Joanne began working on my 
hands with something called Func- 
tional Electrical Stimulation, a ma- 
chine that creates contractions in 
the muscles by applying an electric 
current on the skin. With the ma- 
chine’s help, and Joanne’s coaxing, 
I was beginning to open and close 
my right hand. I knew it was only a 
matter of time before the same 
would happen with the left. 

I was also into a new wheel- 
chair by now, one I could handle 
myself. My shoulders and arms 
were strong enough to push the 
wheels, and I could sit upright for 
extended periods. 

Joanne knew how to use my 
competitiveness in therapy. She 


found a wheelchair for herself, 
and we'd have races. These con- 
tests were no different than the 
games with my brothers when I 
was a kid. It was all-out, ripping 
down the hall, full-speed ahead. I 
doubt this was part of hospital 
protocol, but it was a blast. And it 
was great for my upper body. 
Even better was getting into the 
pool for the first time, which 
turned into a more monumental 


The plan that day was for me 
} to do nothing more than 
float, with Lawrence and 
Joanne holding me up 
and helping me push 
my arms against the 
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event than anyone expected. 
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water, another form of resistance 
exercise. 

Lawrence and Joanne floated 
me between parallel bars in the 
water. It all happened so fast: I 
gripped the bars as best I could. 
My upper body rose out of the 
water. My feet found the bottom. 
My legs locked into place. 

And just like that: I was stand- 
ing. 

I was as wobbly as if I were 
standing on a flagpole. But what 
I felt mostly was awe. And I felt 
hope flaring so brightly now it was 
like stepping into the sun. 

I stayed up 15 seconds. The 
news spread through the hospital 
like a fire. Dr Ragnarsson was 
amazed, but as usual he was mak- 
ing no promises. “Well,” he told 
me, “you'll be able to sustain some 
form of locomotion, assisted with 
a cane or with crutches.” 

Dr Ragnarsson was right about 
the fact that I had a long way to go. 
It had been 44 days since my injury. 
I had lost 16 kilos, and it was all I 
could do to simply push my legs 
across the powder board. The 
weight of my legs alone was more 
than my leg muscles could lift. 

Since I’d been hurt, I hadn’t 
spoken to a single reporter. But 
the Jets and the doctors were tell- 
ing me it was time to talk to the 
press. I was ready, they said, to let 
the world see how I was doing. 

It was on a Thursday that | 
stood in that pool. The following 
Tuesday, Angela pushing me from 
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behind, I rolled through the door 
of one of the hospital’s conference 
rooms seated in my wheelchair. I 
couldn’t believe what I saw. 

The room was packed with 
what must have been more than 
100 reporters. ’'d never faced a 
crowd like this in my life. 

“I don’t remember being that 
good a football player to have this 
much attention,” I told them all, as 
Angela sat beside me holding my 
right hand. I tried to talk about 
what she had done for me, but I 
didn’t do a very good job of that. I 
was overcome with emotion, 
choked up to the point that I 
couldn’t speak at all. Finally, I got a 
few words out, and then Angela 
stepped forward 
to say something 
herself. 

“We're going 
to make it 
through __ this,” 
she declared, 
“and Dennis is 
going to walk 
some day. We're 
going to just stick 
together until 
that time comes, 
and we're going 
to rejoice togeth- 
er when it’s over. 
And I know that 
we couldn’t have 
made it this far 


without God's 
strength.” 
Dr __Ragnars- 
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son had his turn, too. As always, he 
was very cautious. “More recovery, 
almost certainly,” he said to the re- 
porters. “Full recovery, unlikely.” 

Two days later, I was back in 
the pool. Again I stood up be- 
tween the bars. But this time, with 
Joanne and Lawrence helping me, 
I lifted my right leg, pushed it 
slightly forward, and set it back 
down. Then I shifted my weight to 
that side, lifted my left leg and 
pushed it forward. 

Walking. I was walking. The 
next morning, Joanne took me to 
the gym and sat me down on a 
table. 

“Okay,” she said. “Today you’re 
getting up. You're going to walk.” 


Joanne left for a minute and 
came back, pushing a cart. She 
told me to start rocking forward — 
“nose over toes” was the way she 
put it. When my weight shifted, 
she said, I should take that mo- 
mentum and keep going, pushing 
myself up into a standing position. 
When I came up, she said, the cart 
would be there for me to lean on. 

I rocked forward, pushed off 
from the table where I was sitting, 

came up and, finally, felt 
my arms leaning on the 
cart tray. I was scared. 
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I was up. My heart was really 
pounding. 

“All right, let’s go for it,” she 
said. 

First the right leg, very slowly, 
the cart rolling with me as I leaned 
on it with my arms. 

Then the left, even more 
slowly. Then the right again. Four 
steps. Five steps. Six. 

After eight steps I was spent. I 
didn’t have another one left in me, 
but that was enough. 

Things started clicking at a 
rapid pace. Pretty soon I was 


(Opposite page) Dennis with wife Angela and 
daughters Ashtin and Haley. (Left) He tells his 


fans ‘I love you” using sign language. 
(Above) During 1993 training camp, 
he talks to Jets teammates 
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working in rehab with a walker 
and with forearm crutches, taking 
a few more steps each day. 

I was able to leave the hospital 
on weekends and stay in a nearby 
hotel with Angela and Ashtin. One 
night towards the end of January 
I was sitting on our hotel-room 
sofa when I got the urge to try my 
legs with no doctors or therapists 
around. I pushed myself into a 
standing position and announced, 
“Hey, let’s go for a walk.” 

Angela stood on one side of me, 
her mother on the other, and we 
walked into the next room. It was 
very slow, more shuffling than 
stepping, but we walked, with 
Ashtin jumping beside us squeal- 
ing, “Daddy’s yeggs are better! 
Daddy’s eggs are better!” 

By February 12, a Friday, I was 
scheduled to go home to Owasso. 
My teammates had been coming 
all week to say good-bye. Jeff and 
Marvin stopped in that afternoon. 
I was in my wheelchair when they 
got there, but I stood up when 
they arrived. Before they left, I got 
Ange to snap a photo of the three 
of us standing side by side, Marvin 
and Jeff and me, with the wheel- 
chair in front of us. The empty 
wheelchair. 


Life Is a Blessing 


AT HOME, I got around under 
my own strength as much as pos- 
sible. I could stand now and walk 
with crutches, but it wasn’t easy. 
The staircase to our first floor is 14 
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steps high. Still, I resolved to climb 
it the first day I was home. It took 
ten minutes to mount those steps 
— this for a guy who used to be 
able to run 35 metres in well un- 
der five seconds. But I made it. 

I went to a medical centre in 
Tulsa for daily therapy sessions. 
We focused on improving my 
walking, smoothening my gait, 
working on strength and balance, 
and practising getting up and 
down the stairs. By the end of 
March I was strong enough to take 
Ashtin for little walks. 

I also made a point of visiting 
other patients where I was con- 
tinuing my rehab. I didn’t do this 
as Dennis Byrd, former New York 
Jet. I was there as Dennis Byrd, 
former paralytic. 

I knew I wanted to use some of 
the blessings I’'d received to help 
other people in situations like the 
one I’d experienced. I talked with 
my agent, Rick Schaeffer, about 
this, and we decided to develop 
the Dennis Byrd Foundation, an 
organization to help send disabled 
kids to a specially designed sum- 
mer camp, a place geared to their 
needs, fitted to accommodate 
wheelchairs and crutches. It’s go- 
ing to be built in the kind of open, 
outdoor Oklahoma setting that 
meant so much to me as a boy; a 
place I'd thought about countless 
times as I lay in hospital beds star- 
ing up at the ceilings. 

The foundation will give these 
kids that opportunity. There 


might be a child who’s never 
shot a bow and arrow before, or 
who’s never paddled a canoe or 
fished, and I’d like them to have 
a chance to know how. Then 
they can have these memories, 
these visions in their minds for 
the rest of their lives, just the 
way I have them in mine. 


IT HAS all been so unreal. Today, as 
I stand on my back porch, watching 
lizards scoot across the rocks, see- 
ing the breeze bend the trees above 
me, I wonder. Has all this really 
happened to me? 

As proof I have a 30-centimetre- 
long scar down the back of my 
neck and a 12-centimetre line up 
the front. There are four small 
scars where the screws went in my 
head for the halo vest. They'll be 


there forever. So will the screws | 


and plates in my neck. 

My wheelchair is in the garage 
now. In my living room is my 
leather memory bag. I’m thinking 
of taking a screw off the wheel- 
chair and adding it to the bag. 

I do miss football. I love the 
guys I played with and my 
coaches. There’s a room upstairs 
full of mementos of my past. I’ve 
got photographs, moments of my- 
self and my teammates covering 
the walls. 

For a long time, I didn’t think 
about the fact that I’d never be with 
those guys again, that I’d never 
play football again, that that part of 
my life was behind me. However, 
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John Keats enriched English 
literature with some of its 
greatest poems 


Seduced in the Supermarket 
A variety of products are 
packaged to play on customers’ 
emotions. Reading this can help 
change the way people shop 


China’s Fighter for Freedom 
Since Wei Jingsheng’s re-arrest 
in March 1994, nobody outside 
China knows about the fate of 

this pro-democracy activist and 
champion of human rights 


Book Section: 

Earthquake at Dawn 

Last January a quake struck the 
Japanese city of Kobe with 


blinding fury, catching a city — . 


and a nation — unprepared 
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one evening I was up in that room 
when something opened inside 
and it all rushed in, all the memo- 
ries and all the sorrow. I started 
looking at the pictures, reminiscing 
about each of those moments, and 
all they meant to me. The realiza- 
tion it was all in the past devastated 
me. 

I now know it was a kind of 
mourning, a stage I had to go 
through before I could truly leave 
those times behind, and go about 
the business of moving on. 

My years as a Jet were a won- 
derful part of my life, but my life 
is still going on. I’m only 29 years 
old, and I’ve got so much to look 
forward to. My body has contin- 
ued to improve. Although my 
sense of feeling still has not re- 
turned completely, my muscle 


strength and control are getting 
better every day. When I’m fresh, 
I can walk without a limp. I can 
do six minutes on the exercise 
bike. 

Beyond anything else, there is 
my family, which has grown by 
one. Our new daughter, Haley 
Lauren Byrd, was born in July 
1993. Ashtin is beside herself now 
that she has a sister. Angela and I 
thank the Lord they’re both happy, 
healthy girls. 

If I’ve learned anything from 
my experience, it’s that God is 
with us if we falter, he is with us 
if we fail, he is with us when we 
break, and he can help make us 
whole. 

I’ve also learned that ail of life 
is a blessing. That realization has 
been the real miracle for me. 
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Watch Your Language! 
WHEN A prospective suitor from Saudi Arabia came to visit my 
family in Florida, my parents were extremely hospitable. 
Upon his return to Saudi Arabia, my friend wrote a letter lavishly 
praising America and especially my family. He respectfully concluded 
with “Your father is a great man — and so is your mother.” 


— Rebecca Kopp 


White making arrangements for a library card, I overheard a con- 


versation between a staff member and a patron. In heavily accented 
English, the man told the librarian that he had just become an Ameri- 
can citizen. When she complimented him on his achievement, he 
responded, “Thank you. Before I was a Russian immigrant who 
spoke bad English. Now I am an American who speaks damn good 
Russian.” — Mark Rapinchuk 
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